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* gone about half a mile, Jothan stopped 
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MISS ANNE'S 

“Do you travel in a carriage?” said 
Lucy. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Anne, “‘ we were 
in a carriage. My father and mother sat 
upon the back seat, and I upon the front. 
There was a great trunk strapped on be- 
hind. I remember, too, that there was a 
pocket in the inside of the carriage, un- 
der the window, where I kept my picture 
book. There was another bigger book 
there, too. 

““We rode along that day in a very 
wild, solitary place, where there were no 
houses. There was a foaming river on 
one side of the road, and rocks and moun- 
tains upon the other. At last we turned 
away from the river, and went along a 
road where there was nothing but woods, 
and rocks, and mountains all around. I 
remember that I rode almost all the way 
kneeling upon the cushion of the front 
seat, looking out. 

*“IT asked my father if he expected to 
find any tavern on such a road as that, 
and he said he did not; I then asked 
him what we were going to do for dinner, 
and he said I should see. 

**By and by when we were going up 
a long hill, and had got nearly to the top 
ofit, my father told Jotham that he might 
begin to look out a place.” 

** Who was Jotham?” asked Lucy. 

** Why, Jotham was our man. He was 
driving us,” answered Miss Anne. 

“After about half an hour, Jotham 
stopped in the middle of the road, and 
asked my father if that place would do; 
and we all looked out of the window to see. 

** We found that there was a brook run- 
ning across the road, under a small bridge ; 
it came tumbling down among rocks and 
precipices on one side, and, after crossing 
the road, it went down througha kind of 
ravine upon the other. A ravine, you 
must understand, is a kind of deep, dark 
and narrow valley. The ravine, and the 
sides of the hills all around were covered 
with forests. Father looked at the place 
2 minute or two, and then he said that 
Jotham might drive on, until he came to 
the next stream. 

“TI asked him why this place would not 
do; and he said, that the trees and bush- 
es were too thick. So we went on down 
a long descent, until at last, after we had 


again. My father looked out of the win- 
dow a minute, and then told Jotham that 
he would get out. So Jotham opened the 
carriage door, and we all got ont. 





“*'We found that there was a brook here, } 
too, but it was running more smoothly. 


There was a sort of cart path, which turn- 
ed off from the road, and led into the 
woods, along the bank of the brook. My 
father asked Jotham if he thought he could 
drive in there; and Jotham said he could. 
Then my father asked himif he thought 
he could find a place to turn, if he drove 
in; and Jotham said he could turn any 
where. So we all walked in, and Jotham 
came in afterwards, driving the carriage. 

‘* Presently we came to a beautiful place. 
It was a small, smooth piece of ground, 
about as large as this room, with the cart 
path upon one side, and a turn of the 
brook sweeping around it upon the other. 
The brook was very beautiful. The water 
flowed along quietly among round stones, 
which were covered above the water with 
soft, green moss. The water was pretty 
deep in some places, but it was very clear, 
so that I could see the sand and pebbles 
upon the bottom; and in one place I saw 
three great fishes; one was as long as my 
finger. 

“We all rambled about a few minutes, 
while Jotham unharnessed the horses and 
gave them some oats.” 

““O Miss Anne!” interrupted Lucy, “I 
don’t believe that this is a true story that 
you are telling me; for he could not get 
any oats for his horses in sucha place as 
that.” 

“Yes, he brought the oats with him in 
a bag, under his seat. He knew that we 
were going to dine in camp that day, 
though I didn’t; and so he made prepar- 
ation. Well, after he had taken care of 
the horses, he took a hatchet out from 
under his seat, and began to cut some 
short poles to make some seats with.” 

**T don’t see how he could make seats 
of poles,” said Lucy. 

** 1 have forgotten exactly how he did it, 
but somehow or other he laid them along 
close together, and kept the ends up by 
some large stones; and then he put the 
cushions of the carriage over them, so as to 
make a very good seat. Then he went 
and got a great, heavy basket from the 
front of the carriage. It had our dinner 
in it. 

‘**So we sat upon our seats and ate our 
dinner. We had bread and butter, and 
cheese and cakes, and a little apple pie. 
There was a jug of milk too, for us to drink. 
We staid there as much as an hour; and 
I hada fine time, after dinner, playing 
about on the banks of the brook. My 
mother rambled around, gathering flow- 
ers; and as for my father, he went and got 
into the carriage, and took a nap. 





Maxim.—What you may speak in secret 


| to your friend, deliver not before others. 





Narrative. 
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PERSEVERANCE. 


BY CLARA CLIFFORD. 

‘Qh mother, I can’t get this arithme- 
tic lesson, it is so hard, and so long, I 
think my teacher is too bad to give me 
such a lesson. She knows I can’t learn 
it, and wants me to fail, I know she does,” 
exclaimed little Helen White. Her moth- 
er looked up from her sewing, a tear glis- 
tencd in her eye, for she was grieved to 
hear her little daughter speak so. Ina 
gentle voice, she bade her come to her. 
This kind mother placed her arm around 
her little daughter, and drew her to her 
side. In a mild voice, she said, ‘* Was that 
my little Helen that gave vent to such 
feelings? I fear that you have forgotten 
your good resolutions that you made this 
morning. Let me look at your lesson.” 
Helen blushed, and held up the book for 
her mamma’s inspection. ‘The color deep- 
ened in her cheeks, and she hung her 
head in shame, when her mamma exclaim- 
ed, “* Why! what a short lesson, only half 
a page. What did you mean, when you 
called it long, and hard? My child, it is 
much less difficult than your yesterday’s 
lesson. If you will study faithfully one 
half hour, you will conquer all your diffi- 
culties ; ~if you don’t, I will assist you.” 
*“*T can do all the sums but one,” said 
Helen, ‘‘and I can’t do that.” ** Her 
mother hummed that little song, ‘* Try, 
try, try, again,” and “‘if at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try, try again.” Helen smil- 
ed, and said, ‘I will try again, for I have 
only tried twice,” and away she went with 
ahop and askip out of the room; ina 
few moments she came bounding back, 
singing in a loud voice, ‘“‘I have conquer- 
ed, I have conquered for I have done it.” 
In the same breath saying, ‘I feel happy 
now, I have finished it. I wanted to play, 
that was what made me so naughty, and 
now, dear mamma, I am sorry I spoke so 
crossly about my teacher, for I love her 
dearly, she is so good and kind; never 
will I speak so again; will you try and 
help me be a better girl, dear mamma?” 
“Yes, my dear, and I will begin my in- 
structions by telling you a story about 
Perseverance ; and while I am doing that, 
you may hem this pocket handkerchief for 
papa.” Helen soon brought her little 
work box, and seated herself on a low 
stool by her mother’s side. ‘* Now I am 
ready for you to begin.” 

** Well, Helen, when I was a little girl, 
about as old as you are, a family by the 
name of Williams came to reside in our 
village. Soon after they moved there, the 
husband and father died very suddenly, 
and they were left in very destitute cir- 
cumstances. There was only two children, 
Emma and Edward. They always at- 
tended the public school, and both paid 
such attention to their studies, and behav- 
ed so well in school, that they obtained 
the respect and esteem of their teacher, 
and they were so kind and gentle to their 
schoolmaster, that all loved them dearly. 
Emma was very anxious to obtain a good 
education, so that she might be a teacher 
when old enough. She worked hard 
when at home, to assist her mother in ob- 
taining food and clothing, (for often they 
were short of both,) many times the chil- 
dren were obliged to go to bed as soon as 
it was dark, because they had no fire to 
make them comfortable, and no light by 
which to study; poor Emma often wept, 


because she could not study as other chil- 
dren did, and then she would bury her 
face in her pillow, so that her kind mamma 
should not hear her sobs. But these chil- 
dren were not quite discouraged, though 
they had poverty to contend with. Some- 
times their mother would be very sad, and 
get almost discouraged, and then these 
dear children would try to comfort and 
cheer her. Edward would say, “ when I 
get to be a lawyer, you shall not work so ;” 
and Emma would say, ** Yes, mother, when 
Eddy gets to be a lawyer, and I am a teach- 
er, you shall have everything to make you 
comfortable and happy.” Oftentimes they 
would kiss away the tear, and bring back 
smiles to that fond mother’s face, for though 
she never expected to see them filling the 
station of which they so often spoke, she 
felt that they would be good and respectable, 
and if life was spared, would be a solace 
and comfort in her declining years. They 
had many ways of earning little sums of 
money, all of which they deposited in a lit- 
tle red box, which stood upon an old chest 
of draws in their mother’s bedroom; this 
box they called the family bank. When 
a penny was given them, they did not spend 
it for candy, like some little boys and girls 
I know, but put it into their bank, and it 
was used to buy bread for them, and tea 
for their mother. You may wonder how 
it was possible for such little people to 
earn money, so I will tell you. A kind 
neighbor gave them a little bit of ground 
to cultivate ; this Edward divided, and in 
his half he raised radishes, beets and tur- 
neps, while Emma cultivated flowers. 
They watched over their garden with the 
utmost care; no weeds were to be seen, 
for as soon as one “ peeped up its head,” 
it was torn from the soft rich bed and 
thrown away, and when every other gar- 
den was parched and dried by the hot sun, 
theirs looked green and thriving, for they 
watered them every morning, and the 
flowers and vegetables held up their heads 
and moved them back and forth in the 
gentle breeze, as if to thank their kind pro- 
tector. Edward found a ready market for 
his produce, and many said, no person 
had such nice beets and turnips as Ed- 
ward Williams, while his radishes were 
the earliest and best to be found in the 
whole town. The ladies were all glad to 
buy Emma’s flowers, they were so well se- 
lected, and so nicely arranged. Then 
again this brother and sister would take 
their baskets and wander into the pasture 
and woods for berries, and it is almost 
useless for me to tell you that these were 
soon sold, for you will imagine it, and 
‘‘jump at the conclusion’? much sooner 
than I can write it. But I know you 
won’t think of what Iam about tell you. 
Sometimes when he went to sell his ber- 
ries, the lady would tell the servant (who 
went to ask her if she wanted any,) “no, for 
she expected they were poor and dirty.” 
“ Butit is Edward Williams that has got 
them, madam.” ‘Oh, is it, you may take 
them then, for we are always sure of get- 
ting those that are good, and also of get- 
ting our full measure, for HE never cheats 
any one.’”’ From this, dear children, learn 
that ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy,” and 
never cheat or defraud in little things; if 
you do, you will be shunned by all; no 
one will be willing to-deal with you, for 
they will expect to get cheated, and no 
one likes that. Years have passed on, 
Emma by her industry, prudence and per- 
severance, gained education enough to 
teach a common school, and while em- 
ployed in this, her evenings were spent in 
study. Fora year and a half she taught 
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and studied in this manner, and at the 
end of this time, she had earned enough 
to go toan excellent boarding school for a 
few months; when that time had expired, 
and all her means spent, she intended to 
teach again, earn more, and again go to 
school, till she was fitted to fill a teacher’s 
place in any of the first seminaries. Her 
first earnings were nearly spent, and she 
was expecting soon to leave the Seminary. 
Many happy hours had she spent there. 
The tendrils of her young heart were wound 
around those teachers and companions. 
There was no place (save her quiet home) 
that she loved half so dearly, no other spot 
seemed half so sunny to her. Well might 
she love it, for there it was that she learned 
to love and trust her precious Saviour, 
and many of her companions had learned 
the same lesson, and at the same time, and 
this tie bound them closely together. There 
is nothing like religion to unite hearts, and 
there is a peculiar affection for those friends 
that become interested in this “all im- 
portant subject,” at the same time we did. 
Other friendships may grow dim, and fade 
away amid the mist of future years, but 
the hearts of young Christians are bound 
by a cord that will outlive the rust of time. 
Do you now wonder that Emma was sad, 
when she thought of leaving those teach- 
ers and young companions? The evening 
before she was to leave, was one of sorrow 
to her. Some of her young friends were 
in her little room; there stood her trunk 
all packed, and her usually cheerful room 
looked almost deserted. Emma sat on a 
low stool, and her friends seated themselves 
on the floor, in a little cluster around her ; 
there they sat, and talked and wept. Ah! 
it was a scene for a painter’s pencil, those 
young girls in the pale moonlight. A rap 
was heard at the door. Emma supposing 
it to be some one of her schoolmates, bade 
her “come in.” The door was opened, 
not by her young friends, but a much lov- 
ed teacher. Emma rose to meet her. She 
drew Emma’s arm through hers, and told 
her that Mr. Young (the Principal) wish- 
ed to see her. Emma thought this much 
loved teacher seemed very cheerful and 
happy, and she wondered how she could 
when she herself was so sad at thoughts of 
parting. They soon found themselves at 
Mr. Young’s door. He arose to meet 
them as they entered, and taking E ’s 
hand, said, **‘ You leave us to-morrow, do 
you?” Emma burst into tears and ex- 
claimed, *‘I feel so sad about it.” ‘* Do 
you and would you really like to stay with 
us,then? Supposing I see if I can’t make 
some arrangement to keep you.” Emma 
stopped weeping, and looked up into his 
face, to hear what was coming, saying, 
““Oh yes, Mr. Young, if I can only stay, 
how happy I shall be.” ‘With a smile, 
the kind-hearted man asked her if she was 
willing to stay and assist us in our school 
by hearing the recitations of some of the 
youngest scholars? ‘If you are, that 
shall pay your expenses.” Emma’s heart 
was 80 full, that she could scareely utter 
her thanks, and the tears came thick and 
fast; but now, joy caused them. She 
flew back to her room, and told her com- 
panions the news; they too wept for joy, 
Xor they were very happy once more; but 
there was no voice in that room, their joy 
was of the quiet sort. Soon Emma said, 
“dear girls, let us thank God for his good- 
ness and mercy tome.” All knelt, and 
Emma poured out her soul in prayer; 
each of her companions followed her, and 
that night when the good-night kiss was 
given, those young friends parted, feeling 
that they loved Emma and each other bet- 
ter than ever before. The next morning 
Emma took her new placein school. She 
was employed only a couple of hours in 
teaching; the rest of the time she spent 
in ‘hard study. Soon her pupils became 
much attached to her. Years passed on. 
She still remained in that Seminary, and 
had risen step by step, till she was the 
first teacher. All that became acquainted 
with her knew her only to love her. Why 
was it? She was not beautiful. No, but 
she was gentle and kind in her disposition, 
and highiy accomplished. She had many 
suitors; wealth and honor was laid at her 
feet, but she wished them not, and turned 
fromthem. At last she marrieda distin- 
guished minister, who was settled in a 
large town, where she spent the remainder 
of her life in doing good. Had I time, I 
‘would tell you many more things about 
her, but I -trust from what has been said, 














you see perseverance will accomplish much. 
Edward met with equally as good success 
as his sister. By his own exertions he 
went through college, studied a profession, 
and became an eminent lawyer. Often 
did the fond mother tell the story of Em- 
ma’s and Edward's childhood to her grand- 
children. He loved his mother just as 
well after he became a great man, and 
many times he would kiss her wrinkled 
cheek, and say, ‘‘ Well, mother, I used to 
tell you, you should have everything to 
make you comfortable and happy, when I 
became a lawyer, but then you did not be- 
lieve I ever shouldbe one.” The old lady 
would look through her spectacles and 
smile, and say “*Oh Edward, you are a 
good son, and God will reward you for it.” 
Now, children, ifany of you have diffi- 
culties to contend with, don’t give up. 
When you feel inclined to get almost dis- 
couraged, just think of this little boy and 
girl, and like them persevere. You will 
conquer, no doubt of it. There is another 
point in which I want you to imitate 
them; they early sought an interest in the 
Saviour, though I have not told you much 
about Edward. He was as good as great, 
and when a mere boy, he became a disci- 
ple of Christ. Think of this story, dear 
children, and may you gather courage from 
it, and keep doing and trying. 
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QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XIX. 
From 996—To 1016. 
QueEEN Berrna, second wife of Robert. 

** Before his marriage with Bertha, Rob- 
ert had married Rosule, daughter of Re- 
ranger, king of Italy, and the widow of Ar- 
nould, count of Flanders, but the circum- 
stances attending this marriage are so little 
known, that few authors recognise it.’ 

Bertha was the daughter of Conrad First, 
king of Burgundy, and Matilda of France, 
and widow of Eudes, count of Chartres. 
She was married to her cousin Robert in 
996. This union, though one of affection, 
was very unfortunate. According to the 
laws of the church, then in force, ‘‘a mar- 
riage of two persons, between whom there 
existed what was called a spiritual alliance, 
was not permitted.” Robert nad stood god- 
father at the baptismal font for one of Ber- 
tha’s children by her first marriage, and 
this rendered them spiritually allied. Ab- 
lon, bishop of Fleury, was opposed to this 
union, but his efforts to prevent it having 
proved unavailing, he appealed to the 
court of Rome, for at that time, the Pope 
exercised unbounded sway. Robert had 
omitted to request a dispensation from 
Pope Gregory 5th, which would have se- 
cured his alliance, and this neglect wound- 
ed Gregory’s pride, and he excommunica- 
ted the royal pair, as well as those mem- 
bers of the church who had sanctioned the 
union. The execution of this sentence 
was opposed to the laws of France, and 
Robert and Bertha who were devotedly 
attached to each other, and were very anx- 
ious on this account not to dissolve the 
bond which united them, acted as if they 
were perfectly indifferent to the thunder 
of Rome, and refused to submit to the 
Pope’s decrees. ‘* Gregory assembled a 
council, before whom he pronounced the 
marriage of Robert and Bertha incestuous 
and null. He then poured forth an anath- 
ema upon Archambaud, bishop of Tours, 
who had given the nuptial benediction, 
and condemned him to seven years peni- 
tence, and placed the kingdom under an 
interdict, until the king should dismiss 
Bertha.” At this time ignorance and su- 
perstition reigned in France, and to know 
how to write was considered quite an ex- 
traordinary mark of learning; so that in 
that age of barbarism, the people bowed 
down and trembled before the great power 
possessed by the pontiff. 

“ The execution of interdiction, consist- 
ed in closing the churches, refusing the 
sacrament, and denying christian burial to 
the dead, the church bells ceased to ring, 
the pictures in the sanctuaries were cover- 
ed with black cloth, the statues of the 
saints were taken down clothed in black, 
and placed on beds of cinders and thorns.” 
Everything wore an aspect of gloom in 
France, and the terrified people paid such 
deference to the commands of the Pope, 
that the king was universally abandoned. 











Two faithful servants alone remained to 
him, and even those threw everything into 
the fire which the hands of the king and 
queen had touched. Robert must have 
had great energy and determination of 
character, as well as great affection for 
Bertha, to adhere to her through all these 
trials. She was none the less devoted to 
Robert, who was elegant in person, and 
cultivated in mind, for the times in which 
he lived, and possessed many of the best 
and most amiable qualities. Robert had 
been sought in alliance ‘ by all the prin- 
cesses of France, as well as by many in the 
neighboring countries,” yet he preferred 
Bertha, whom he had known from her in- 
fancy, and the bishops who consented to 
this marriage had probably been actuated 
by a strong desire to do what would be of 
the greatest advantage to their country, as 
this union of hands, hearts and amiable 
qualities in the reigning authorities, would 
be likely to ensure this desired result. 

Robert was very devout, yet he was too 
much attached to his wife to yield to the 
will of the pontiff, preferring to enjoy her 
society in a private and comparatively hum- 
ble station, rather than to receive all the 
honors of a king, and be deprived of an 
excellent and attached wife. In the re- 
tired chateau of Vauvert, near Paris, this 
unfortunrte pair took up their residence, 
and braving the Roman curse, they wan- 
dered together unattended through the 
beantiful scenes of nature, and worshipped 
God in his great temple, with perhaps 
more fervor than they could have done in 
temples made with hands. 

Another curse more bitter and terrible 
than the first, was pronounced by the Pope 
upon the unfortunate pair; but their mu- 
tual affection still consoled them. The 
porticos of the chateau were almost con- 
stantly filled with the unhappy people, who 
on their knees entreated the king to re- 
store to them the exercises of their relig- 
ion. Robert was desirous of satisfying his 
subjects, but still he could not abandon 
the wife whom he so much loved. ‘ At 
length, Bertha, more courageous than the 
king, voluntarily resolved to submit to this 
generous sacrifice, which was to restore 
peace to the kingdom, and dignity to the 
throne.” She accordingly quitted the 
court in 998, and the sufferings which she 
endured, caused an illness which nearly 
cost her her life. This the ignorant peo- 
ple attributed to a just punishment of Heav- 
en. Bertha, secure in the love of her hus- 
band, resolved to make a voyage to 
Rome, trusting that she should be able to 
persuade Sergius Fourth, Gregory’s suc- 
cessor, to confirm her marriage. But this 
attempt was useless, for Robert had al- 
ready married again; and this unfortunate 
victim to papal superstition and despotism, 
devoted the remainder of her days to erect- 
ing convents, in one of which she died, in 
the year 1016. Bertha left one son, Eucles 
de Champagne, who became prime minis- 
ter of France. EstELLE. 
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AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS—No. 16. 


Woopranp, Grorata. 

My dear Harriet,—It is a lovely Sep- 
tember afternoon. The weather has been 
delightful for afew days, and I have ex- 
ceedingly enjoyed some rides we have 
taken in the morning. [ also enjoy sitting 
on the piazza, after tea, and watching the 
western sky, which is here exceedingly 
beautiful for an hour after sunset. The 
gorgeous hues of purple and gold fade 
gradually into the mellowest light, which 
lingers long, gilding the forest leaves, and 
clothing sky and tree and flower, with a 
chaste and softened lovelines, far more fas- 
cinating and attractive than the dazzling 
splendor of noonday. There is usually a 
slight breeze after sunset, which is ex- 
tremely grateful after the intense heat. 
For two or three days it has been cool 
through the day, and I suppose you are 
beginning to think of frost. 

Ihave waited very impatiently for let- 
ters. I long to know what you are doing 
at this very moment. Let me imagine. 
Perhaps you are sitting in your mother’s 
room as demure asa little old woman, with 
thimble on your finger, and needle in your 
hand, dutifully sewing; or perhaps you are 
frolicking with Jenny Brewer, or Bell 








Allen, or driving your hoop down the hill 
by yourself. Icannot tell. I only know, 
as it is 4 o’clock ofa Wednesday afternoon, 
you can’t be shut up in your school-room. 

When I raise my eyes and look out, I 
see nothing but the trees and flowers, and 
two peacocks sunning themselves on the 
fence, while a flock of half-grown guinea 
hens are scratching in the sand below them. 
Yes, there goes Martha with her water-pail 
full to the brim, so nicely balanced on her 
woolly head, that not a single drop will 
spill. You would laugh to see her majes- 
tic step and queen-like bearing. She is no 
inferior person—not she indeed! One of 
the peculiarities of Southern domestic life, 
is that everything is carried upon the head, 
from a tin cup which holds a gill, to a 
large washtub filled with water. No mat- 
ter what it is, basket, pail, bundle or bot- 
tle, up it goes on the top of the head, and 
is not usually supported by the hand at all. 
It is amusing to see Ary come with her 
milk pails filled to the brim, standing on 
her head, while she walks on as uncon- 
cerned asif nothing was at hazard. At 
first I felt quite sure there must be a cap- 
sizing of the precious liquid, but I have 
now seen it done so often, that my mind is 
quite at ease. They say it is much easier 
to carry heavy weights in this manner, 
than in the band. They are obliged to 
throw the head back slightly to preserve 
the proper balance, which expands the 
chest, and has a tendency to produce a 
healthy figure and graceful movement. 
Hence you find many of the negro women 
have well-developed figures, and an easy 
carriage. Instead of using the word car- 
ry, they invariably say tote, as “‘ tote that 
pail of water;” ‘‘ tote off that child ;” “‘it’s 
so heavy, I can’t tote it,”’ &c. 

The negroes have many very peculiar 
phrases, and their dialect sets all grammar 
at defiance; and it is not very uncommon 
to find white persons using the same ex- 
pressions. I wish you could go down with 
me into the negro quarter. There isa 
great difference in the looks and manners 
of the field-negroes, and those about the 
house. The latter are generally neatly 
dressed, often good looking, and some of 
the little ones really pretty, and very 
bright. The former just frolic and quar- 
rel together, rolling about in the sand, half 
naked, but seeming so infinitely happy, you 
can’t for the life of you,pity the little things. 
When Eappear in sight, they come run- 
ning in swarms to meet me, giving me a 
noisy greeting, till old aunt Lucy bawls 
out, “let the lady alone. Han’t you got 
no behaviour, you little black niggers, 
you?” She makes a great effort to have 
them behave—thatis, make their bows and 
curtseys, and such bows and curtseys! ! 

The last time I was there, I went to see 
a little baby, three days old; Pelly, the 
mother, was sitting by a great fire, and the 
baby lay in acradle onthe hearth, wrapp- 
ed up in blankets enough to smother the 
breath of life out of it. “Twas a plump- 
looking, speckled baby, not much darker 
than common babies. I asked the mother 
‘what she was going to nameit?” She 
said, ‘she had not quite settled in her 
mind, but reckoned she should call it 
Petrona!’ They have a great liking for 
long, large sounding names. Her other 
child, Cicero, was drinking buttermilk out 
of a bowl, and when he came forward to 
greet me with it sticking round his face, 
and dripping from his apron, he looked 
certainly very unlike my idea of his illus- 
trious namesake. I belicve I am quite a 
favorite among them, at least I get a great 
many presents of nuts, berries and fruit. 
There is a little nut resembling, a chestnut, 
but much smaller, which they call Chick- 
apin. It grows on bushes among the 
woods, and the little boys and girls bring 
me quantities of them. They thought it 
very strange I had never seen one before. 
We have had the most delicious fruit, par- 
ticularly the peaches, which are much finer 
than any I ever saw before. They grow 
here in large orchards, and are as plenty 


as apples in Massachusetts, lying on the: 


ground, and decaying in large quantities. 
They are very large and juicy, and ofa 
most delicious flavor. How I wish I could 
carry in a basket of them to you!— 
The figs are now ripening. They are con- 
sidered a very delicious fruit, but I do not 
like them so well as a peach. They grow 
on low trees, and have a thick rind upon 
them, which is of a yellowish green, when 
they are ripe. The pulp is of a light yel- 
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‘ow, and filled with small, white seeds. | 
|} They are very sweet, too sweet to please 
J me, though they are usually regarded as a 
most delicious fruit. 

The cotton fields are now looking very | 
beautiful, and they are one of the many 
' things I should like to show you. But 
\ the tea-bell rings, and I must postpone | 
" any description of them, till my next. 

{ Yours, Aunt Fanny. 








7 Parental. 


3 REV. RICHARD ILOOKER. 








This eminent divine was deeply indebt- 
ed to the early teachings of a pious mother. 
He was distinguished from childhood for 
his diligence, and the propriety of his con- 
duct. During his youth he was danger- 
ously ill—when his afflicted mother ceased 
not earnestly to beg his life of God, as 
Monica, the mother of Augustine did, that 
he might become a true Christian. Her 
prayers were answered, which her son in 
after life would often mention with great 
gratitude. ‘‘And has often prayed that 
he might never live to occasion any sor- 
row to so good a mother, of whom he would 
often say, he loved her so dearly, that he 
would endeavor to be good, even as much 
for hers as for his own sake.” 


[ Mothers of the Wise and Good. 





REV. PHILLIP HENRY. 


This eminent servant of God was the 
son a pious mother who “feared God 
above many.” She looked well to the 
ways of her household, prayed with them 
daily, catechised her children, and taught 
them the knowledge of the Lord betimes. 
He often mentioned, with thankfulness to 
God, his great happiness in having sucha 
mother, who was to him as Lois and Eunice 
were to Timothy, acquainting him with 
the Scriptures in his childhood. There 
appeared in him early inclinations both to 
learning and piety, so that his mother de- 
voted him in his tender years to the ser- 
vice of God in the work ofthe ministry. 
This excellent mother died before her son 
was quite fourteen years old, but her in- 
fluence over him remained throughout life, 
and was ever prompting him to be faithful 
unto death, that he might inherit the crown 
of everlasting life.—Jb. 

















History. 


THE OLD CENTURY TLOUSE. 
BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 

There is an old house in Chelsea, owned 
by Mr. Robert Pratt that has stood nearly 
two centuries. It was the first house built 
after the red faces emigrated from that 
part of Massachusetts, and is fashioned 
with a low, rambling roof, sloping in the 
rear almost to the ground. 





tiful boy bounded in, and moving quickly 
up to the distinguished guest, said, ‘* Are 
you the great General Washington that 
everybody loves so well?” 

Washington smiled pleasantly, and lift- 
ing the child upon his knee, threw the 
long ringlets from his brow, and gazed in- 
to the clear dark eyes, upturned to him, 
pleasantly. 

“Say,” importuned the boy, “ tell me | 
if you are the great General that every 
body loves.” ‘ 

A tear stood in the eye of the noble 
Washington, as he replied, “‘ My dear lit- 
tle fellow, they call me General, but I am 
not such a very great man; I am only 
trying to do my country some service.” 

** But you must be a great man, if you 
are a general,” continued the boy, “‘ and I 
know you are a good man, because every 
body says so. Uncle says that goodness is 
greatness, and I think epaulettes, and a 
sword, and a high name, and honors, 
make greatness, so you must be a double 
great man.” 

Allin the room laughed at this little 


through all the day ; and when he was ill, 
he often begged his father to pray with 
him, and said he could not be comfortable 
without it. 

His fear of God made him love to do 
right. If his father told him to do any- 
thing, he did it. If he was told not to 
speak of anything which he heard, he nev- 
er spoke of it. If he was sent with a 
message, he took care to say nothing but 
what he was told to say; and he was nev- 
er known by his father to tell onelie. The 
longer he lived, the more he loved God ; 
and at last he had such joy in God, as 
very few older Christians have; which 
made him say to his parents, ‘‘I am so 





happy, I know not what to do; God has 
done so much for me; the day of my 
death will be happier than the day of my 
birth. God loves me, and has pardoned 
all my sins; who would have thought 
that God would have been so kind to such 
alittle boy as Iam. Iam happy, I am 


? 


very happy ! 
A PAINTER’S BOY IN ITALY- 








sally, and Washington himself seemed 
pleased. 

“Do you love children? I mean very 
little children ;” asked the boy a few mo- 
ments afterwards. 

**T love little children very much,” an- 
swered the General. 

** Well, I am glad of it, because my lit- 
tle sister was afraid to come in and see you 
—but I'll go tell her you would like to 
see her, and I guess she’ll come.” Off 
bounded the boy, but he soon returned, 
leading by the hand, alittle flaxen-headed 
fairy, whose blue eyes were slyly upturned 
towards the great man, as she came timid- 
ly in the rear of her brother, almost fright- 
ened at the silence around her. Ina few 
moments she was laughing and chatting 
upon his knee, with al] the abandon of in- 
nocent childhood, telling him nursery sto- 
ries, and singing simple songs to him. 

An aid entered, and spoke to the Gen- 
eral in a low tone. Almost instantly, 
Washington lifted the child from his lap to 
the floor, and taking out his pocket glass 
went to the door, which commands a fine 
view of the Heights, and surveyed them 
intently. 

** My officers are anxious for me to join 
them,” he said, to my great uncle, as he 
returned, ‘‘but I believe as your meal is 
now ready, I will take some refreshment 
before I go.’ So he sat down to dinner ; 
but so great was his anxiety, that every 
few moments he would be at the window, 
gazing towards the Heights. 

My grandfather who was the little boy 
above mentioned, has often said that he 
distinctly remembered Washington, mov- 
ing to the window with a half picked chick- 
en bone in his hand. 

I have many little sketches to give of 
the Old Century House, but must leave 
them for a future number.— Olive Branch. 








When 24,000 copies of the New Testa- 
ment were recently seized in Florence, and 
conveyed under guard to the prisons of 
Bargello, attended by a young printer’s 
boy, the last trip being made, one of the 
guards said to him, ‘‘ Well, that job is 
done ; there is nothing more now, is there ?”” 
“Yes,” said the lad, ‘* it remains to put in 
prison the author himself of this mischief.” 
‘Ah, and who is that ?”’ asked the guard, 
with a tone as anxious as it was severe. 
“Our Lord Jesus Christ,” replied the lad ; 
“for he itis who wrote what you have 
there imprisoned.” 











Nursery. 








THE LITTLE BLIND GIRL. 


Let me tell you who was the happiest 
child I ever saw. 

She was a little girl whom I once met 
travelling in a coach. We were both go- 
ing on a journey to London, and we trav- 
elled a great many miles together. She 
was only eight years old, and was quite 
blind. She had never been able to see at 
all. She had never seen the sun, and the 
stars, and the sky, and the grass, and the 
flowers, and the trees, and the birds, and 
all those pleasant things which you see 
every day of your lives—but still she was 


quite happy. 


She had no friends or relations to take 


tent. She said, when she got into the 
coach, ‘ Tell me how many people there 
are in the coach: I am quite blind, and 
can see nothing.’ A gentleman asked 
her, ‘If she was not afraid.’ ‘No,’ she 
said, ‘I am not frightened: I have travel- 
ed before, and I trust in God, and people 








cruel death! How good he was to suffer 
so for our sins!’ 

And then she talked about wicked peo- 

ple. She told me she was afraid there were 
a great many in the world, and it made her 
very unhappy to hear how many of her 
school-fellows and acquaintances went on. 
‘ But,’ she said, ‘I know the reason why 
they are so wicked; it is because they do 
not try to be good—they do not wish to 
be good—they do not ask Jesus to make 
them good.’ 

I asked her what part of the Bible she 
liked best. She told me she liked all the 
history of Jesus Christ, but the chapters 
she was most fond of were the last three 
chapters of the book of Revelation. I had 
got a Bible with me, and I took it out and 
read those chapters to her as we went along. 

When I had done, she began to talk 
about heaven. ‘Think,’ she said, ‘ how 
nice it will be to be there! There will be 
no more sorrow nor crying, nor tears. And 
then Jesus Christ will be there, forit says, 
“*The Lamb is the light thereof,” and we 
shall always be with him; and besides 
this, ‘there shall be no night there:” 
“* they need no candle, neither light of the 
sun.””’ 

Just think of this poor little blind girl. 
Think of her taking pleasure in talking of 
Jesus Christ. Think of her rejoicing in 
the hope of heaven, where there shall be 
no sorrow nor night. 

Dear children are you as happy and as 
cheerful as she was? You are not blind, 
you have eyes, and can run about and see 
everything, and go where you like, and 
read as much as you please to yourselves. 
But are you as happy as this poor little 
blind girl? Oh, if you wish to be happy 
in this world, remember my acvice to-day 
—do as the little blind girl did—‘ Love 
Jesus Christ, and he will love you; seek 
him early, and you shall find him.’ 

[ Rev. J. C. Ryle. 











She was by herself, poor little thing. © 


care of her on her journey, and be kind to & 
her; but she was quite happy and con- 


Learning. 












BOSTON FREE SCHOOLS.—19. 
PHILLIPS scHooL.—Established 1844. 

Pinckney St. Erected 1823-5. Cost, $24,484,03 

This house was first erected’for the use 








or It was, until recently, a venerable look- at are always very kind to me.’ of a Grammar School, and named the 
er ing building, black with age, and patched Religion. But I soon found out the reason why | “ Bowdoin School.” Previous to its oceu- 
1e with white, yellow and grey moss; but = — she was so happy; and what do you think , P@ncy, the name was transferred to the 
or the ‘ fast” hand of improvement has mod- = it was? She loved Jesus Christ, and Je- old Derne street School, and the building 
it ernized it a little, and it can now boast JAMES JONES. sus Christ loved her—she had sought Je- | WS devoted solely to the purposes of the 
or one coat—the first it ever owned of white James Jones was a pious little boy, who | sus Christ, and she had found him. English High School; but upon the re- 
or paint. In the days of the Revolution, | feared and loved God when he was very I began to talk to her about the Bible, moval of this last to the new house in 
ut many a wounded patriot sought and ob- | young. God is so good to us that we | and I soon found that she knew a great Bedford street, the building, at a cost of 
te) tained shelter beneath the ancient roof, | ought to love him. He gives us all that | deal aboutit. She went toa school where $2,945,59, was refitted for a Grammar 
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and though the old folks were staunch re- 
publicans, they cared for foes as well as 
friends, and their doors were open for the 
wounded tory, no matter of what nation, 
and he was treated with kindness. Of all 
the reminiscences with which the history 
of that old house abounds, I love best to 
call before my mind the few connected 
with the great father of his conntry, Wash- 
ington. Itis enough of glory, that it has 
sheltered his head, in the stormy times, 
and that his feet have trodden on the 
white oak floors, and his voice resounded 
within its walls. 

Once upon a time—no story of olden 
time is perfect without such a preface—the 
American forces, scant and few, were en- 
gaged in building a fortification upon 
Dorchester Heights. It is well known 
that that famous redoubt was composed 
mainly of straw collected from the farmers 
for miles around, and covered lightly with 
earth. On that day, Washington dined 
at the old house, then standing alone in 
its glory. While dinner was preparing, 
and he was conversing with his host,—a 
distant relative of mine,—a bright, beau- 


we have; he takes care of us night and 
day; he keeps us from being sick; he 
sent his Son Jesus Christ to save us from 
hell; and we cannot love him too much. 
The thought of these things made little 
James, when he was about four years old, 
throw his arms around his father’s neck, 
and kiss him, and say, ‘‘I love you father, 
and I love God.” But though he did not 
at this time know everything about God, 
still he could love him for his goodness. 
As he loved God, so he loved to think of 
heaven, where pious children see the Sa- 
viour face to face. One day when he saw 
a sea-guil rise out of the sea, spread out 
its wings, and soar up to the sky, “ Iook, 
look,” he said, *‘ brother William: when 
I die, Ishall fly up to heaven like that bird.” 
But children cannot go to heaven, unless 
they are first made fit to go there. Little 
James could never fiy up to heaven, as 
that sea-gull flew up to the sky, unless he 
| learned to be sorry for sin, to trust in 
| Christ, to do the will of God, and to pray 
| often for his grace. But all this he learn- 
; ed. When he once forgot to pray in the 
| morning, he could not be quite happy 





the mistress used to read the Bible to her, 
and she was attentive, and had remember- 
ed what her mistress had read. 

You cannot think how many things in 
the Bible this poor little blind girl knew. 
Ionly wish that every grown-up person in 
England, knew as much as she did. But 
I must try and tell you some of them. 

She talked to me about sin; how it 
first came into the world, when Adam and 
Eve ate the forbidden fruit, and how it was 
to be seen everywhere now. ‘Oh!’ she 
said, ‘there are no really good people. 
The very best people in the world have 
many sins every day, and I am sure we all 
of waste a great deal of time, if we do 
nothing else wrong. Oh! we are all such 
sinners! there is nobody who has not sin- 
ned a great many sins.’ 

And then she talked about Jesus Christ. 
She told me about his agony in the gar- 
den of Gethsemane—about his sweating 
drops of blood—about the soldiers nail- 
ing him to the cross—about the spear 
piercing his side, and blood and water 
coming out. ‘Oh!’ she said, ‘how very 
good of him to die for us—and such a 





School, required by the growing popula- 
tion of the West End, and named in hon- 
or of the Hon. John Phillips, the first 
Mayor of Boston, in 1822. The school 
assembled in November, 1844, and on the 
first of the next February, the building was 
materially damaged by a fire, which took 
from the hot air flues of the furnace. The 
repairs cost $1,005,75, and some altera- 
tions were recommended by the last an- 
nual examining committee, ‘‘ which would 
greatly benefit both the masters and the 
pupils.” The school is for boys only, of 
whom 872 were reported in the last semi- 
annual returns, with an average attend- 
ance of 325. The location of the district 
from which the school is gathered, is one 
of the most favorable in the city, as its pu- 
pils generally come from the first class 
families. While this fact is beneficial in 
many respects, it almost necessarily keeps 
the school ‘‘ young,” as its pupils are ear- 
ly transferred to higher schools. In the 
four years of its operation, it has sent 40 
pupils to the Latin and English High 
Schools. The first Franklin medals were 


awarded fn 1845. [Boston Almanac. 
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Editorial. 
WHAT A PROCESSION ! 


Before I describe it, let me call the atten- 
tion of my young friends to one of the most 
cruel and barbarous customs,which prevail in the 
Heathen world. In India, it has been, for many 
years, perhaps ages, among the higher classes, 
the custom to put the female children, at least a 
large portion of them, to death, soon after they 
were born. It is a most absurd idea of the 
people, that it is a disgrace to have a daughter 
unmarried, and still more to marry her toa per- 
son of inferior birth. On the other hand, the 
sacrifice of a child is believed to be accepta- 
ble to those evil spirits which are worshipped 
by the benighted people. These infants were 
often put to death by being smothered in a pan 
of milk—or were destroyed by a pill of opium. 

But to our story. There was an eminently 
wise and humane officer in the British army, 
stationed in that part of India, where these 
infant murders were often committed. . He 
could not bear the dreadful idea. He had come 
from a Christian land, where the most tender 
pity and kindness are shown to helpless in- 
fants and children; and he determined to do 
what was in his power towards preventing the 
barbarous custom, and saving the lives of those 
who were thus exposed to death. 

In consequence of his bold and firm conduct, 
and his powerful influence as a military com- 
mander, Maj. Walker was the means of saving 
a great number of female children from death. 
What a benevolent exertion of power! Wor- 
thy of all praise is the conduct of those, who 
in places of eminence and power among their 
fellow men, are willing to use their power to 
promote the cause of humanity and human 
happiness. 

As this noble hearted man was ebout leav- 
ing India, to return to England, he had occa- 
sion to go to the palace, in the midst of a great 
assembly of people. Ashe drew near, he re- 
ceived a welcome of the most affecting char- 
acter tohim. On either side of the passage- 
way into the palace, was a long line of beau- 
tiful and elegantly dressed young ladies, mem- 
bers of families of high rank, who gathered 
about him as he advanced, with every demon- 
stration of gratitude and love. And who 
should these fair maidens of India be, but the 
very ones he had been the means of saving 
from a cruel death! They threw wreaths of 
flowers over him, and hailed him as their sec- 
ond father and friend! 

How deep and delightful must have been 
the emotions of that good man. As the pro- 
cession closed around him, and followed him 
into the palace, what a rich reward was his, 
in the gladness of his own heart, for all his ef- 
forts to save those, who, but for him, would 
have been consigned to an early death. How 
thankful his own pious heart must have been, 
that God had permitted him to be the instru- 
ment of such happiness. 

None of my young readers may be ever 
placed in a position for doing so much good 
in the same way. But every fervent prayer we 
offer for the universal spread of the Gospel, 
and all our pecuniary sacrifices to have all na- 
tions know and love the Saviour, is something 
done to keep the infant children of heathen 
lands from the degradation and misery of su- 
perstition, and to raise them to intelligence, 
happiness and usefulness. It was the effect of 
the glorious gospel on the heart of that no- 
ble officer, that led him to seek the rescue of 
those infants from an untimely death. And 
jet us but send the Gospel to the benighted 
parents of all pagan.countries, and then the 
hearts of parents will be turned unto their 
children—they shall be trained up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord—made happy 
and useful on earth, and prepared for the eter- 
nal joys of heaven. x. 

p  —_____ 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Oakwood, Clinton, Aug. 12, 1850. 

Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir :—For nine years we 
have enjoyed the reading of your little paper, 
(The Youth’s Companion,) and many an hour 
has been cheered by its perusal. We regret 
exceedingly, that for the last two years we have 
not been more punctual in sending the subscrip- 
tion money, in consequence of having removed 
much farther from you. But we will endeavor 
to be more so hereafter. We are residing in 
Michigan, in the village of Clinton. The coun- 
try surrounding us is most beautiful. It is not 








hilly, but quite rolling and productive of large 
crops of grain, and delicious fruits, We like 
it much better than our city home, for we en- 
joy the freedom and the pure fresh air here 
that we didnot have there. And we pity the 
children who live in the city this hot weather, 
and think if they only had the fields to roam 
in, the air to breathe that we have, how happy 
they would be. 

We herewith enclose $2,00 and hope that 
you may be rewarded and encouraged to sus- 
tain your little paper for woe to come. 

Yours, truly, A. & M. Pomeroy. 








Daricty. 








A SECRET FOR BEING HAPPY. 


An Italian bishop who had struggled through 
many difficulties without repining, and been 
much opposed without manifesting impatience, 
being asked by a friend to communicate the 
secret of his being always so happy, replied, 
“Tt consists in a single thing, and that is, mak- 
ing a right use of my eyes.” His friends in 
surprise, begged him to explain his meaning. 
“ Most willingly,” replied the bishop. “In 
whatsoever state I am, I first of all look up to 
heaven, and remember that my great business 
on earth is to get there. I then look down 
upon the earth, and call to mind how small a 
space I shall soon fill init. I then look abroad 
on the world, and see what multitudes are, in 
all respects, less happy than myself. And 
thus I learn where true happiness is placed, 
where all my cares must end, and how little 
reason [I ever have to murmur, or to be other- 
wise than thankful. And to live in this spirit 
is to be always happy.” 


——— 
THE PROPHETIC DEWDROP. 


A delicate child, pale and prematurely wise, 
was complaining on a hot inorning, that the 
poor dewdrops had been too hastily snatched 
away, and not allowed to glitter on the flowers 
like other happier dewdrops, that lived the 
whole night through, and sparkle in the moon- 
light, and through morning onwards to noon- 
day. ‘The sun,’ said the child, ‘has chased 
them away with his heat, or swallowed them 
up in his wrath.’ Soon after came rainand a 
rainbow, whereupon his father pointed up- 
wards. ‘See,’ said he, ‘ there stand the dew- 
drops gloriously reset—a glittering jewelry in 
the heavens, and the clownish foot trampels on 
them no more. By this, my child, thou art 
taught that what withers upon earth, blooms in 
heaven.” ‘Thus the father spoke, and knew not 
that he had spoken prefiguring words: for soon 
after, the delicate child, with the morning 
brightness of his early wisdom, was exhaled, 
like a dewdrop into heaven. 

_—— 


A CONSISTENT SERVANT. 


A fashionable lady in Boston, had in her em- 
ployment, a young man from the country. On 
certain occasions, he was instructed to inform 
any company who might ring at the door, that 
Mrs. —— was “not at home.” One day John 
made this reply to an intimate friend of the 
lady, who shortly went away, leaving a card 
and a promise to call again. As the card was 
handed to Mrs. ——, she said,“ John, what did 
you say tothe lady?” “I told her you were 
not at home.” “Well, I hope you did not 
laugh?” “Qh, no ma’am,” said John, “I nev- 
er laugh when I tell a lie.” 

—— 


NOTHING IN VAIN, 
Every atom in creation has its use. It is the 
partial knowledge which man, even the wisest, 
possesses, that makes him find fault with this, 





that, or the other. Turn oxen ato a field of 
full grass, they eat the young leaves, and pass 
the seeded stocks and ears. Flies are the 
slaughterers of corruption; they congregate 
round putrid matter. Reptiles do good in stag- 
nant pools. Toads are the friends of gardens. 
Ladybirds feed on the apis, so destructive to 
the potato. God has made nothing in vain. 
Sin is the fruit of man’s disobedience ; there- 
fore sin is vanity.—J. R. Prior. 


—_——-——_— 


IMPORTANCE OF STUDY IN YOUTH. 

If it should ever fall to the lot of youth to 
peruse these pages, let such a reader remem- 
ber, that it is with the deepest regret that I 
recollect in my manhood the opportunities of 
learning which I neglected in my youth; that 
through every part of my literary career, I have 
felt pinched and hamed by my own ignorance; 
and that I would at this moment, give half the 
reputation 1 have had the good fortune to ac- 
quire, if by so doing, I could rest the remain- 
ing part upon a sound foundation of learning 
and science.—Sir Walter Scoit. 

—_————— 

A New Business.—There is said to bea 
woman in Pittsburg, who takes in children to 
wash. She gives them a good scrubbing with 
soap and sand, and then sets them in the sun 
to dry. She washes at four shillings per dozen. 
Pittsburg is such a smoky town, that the chil- 
dren have to be washed all over every day. 

—_—_—_ 

“T love thee still,” as the husband said to his 

chattering wife. 





FUNERAL OBSEQUIES IN BOSTON. 
aueusT 15, 1850. 


At an early hour on Thursday morning the streets 
of the city began to be filled with citizens and stran- 
gers, desirous of witnessing the pageant which was 
to commemorate the decease of our late President.— 
We have seldom seen the city so crowded. 

The procession began to move at about noon.— 
The military escort, including the company of Flying 
Artillery, was very imposing, and was one of the 
most attractive features of the procession. ‘I'he Fun- 
eral Car, drawn. by twelve black horses, attracted a 
great deal of attention. It was attended by the com- 
pany of Massachusetts Volunteers as a Guard of 
Honor, a large delegation of citizens of Louisiana, 
and the pall-bearers, in eight carriages. ‘The horse 
of the late Capt. Lincoln, which was to have follow- 
ed, was witidrawn, after a while, being unwilling to 
suffer himself to be led. Another horse of similar 
appearance was substituted. His Excellency the 
Governor, and various members of the State Gov- 
erninent were present, filling seven carriages. The 
officers of the Custom House and Post Office turned 
out in large numbers. ‘I'he procession was very long, 
and occupied about two hours in passing one point, 

The streets through which the procession passed 
were in many places decorated in an appropriate 
manner. A number of the buildings, particularly 
the hotels and some of the principal stores were 
hung with festoons of black, or ot black and white, 
and frequently inscriptions containing seutiments sug- 
gesved by the occasion or quotations from the words 
of the deceased, were added. - ‘he effect of the whole 
was to give a very sad and solenin aspect to the city. 

The procession reached Fanxevin Hatt, where 
the funeral services were performed, at balf-past two 
o’clock. 

‘Ibe whole of the interior of Faneuil Hall was dec- 
orated in a style very appropriate to the occasion, 
with black and white drapery tastefully intermingled. 
The chandelier was entirely covered with black, ex- 
cept the lamps, which were lighted. From the top 
of the chandelier, in the middle of the ceiling, grace- 
ful festoons, twenty-six in number, alternately black 
and white, extended to the summits of the pillars.— 
The pillars and front of the galleries were covered 
with alternate stripes of black and white. ‘The 
whole stage was shrouded with black, and the bench- 
es, which were specially provided throughout the 
Hall, were also entirely covered with black. 

On the front of the galleries, between the pillars, 
were twelve tablets, with these inscriplions iu silver 
letters:— 

On the right,— On the left, 
“ZACHARY TAYLOR,"* “Diep JULY 9TH, 1850,"" 
**Born 1784,"* “INAUGURATED Pi ESIDENT,1849,"" 
**Fort HaRRiIsoy,"* we _” 
““OKEECHOBEE,"’ 


“MONTEREY, ty 
*Bap Axg."" 


**RESECA DE LA PaLMa,"’ 
**BUENA VISTa,"* 
“ENTERED MaTamoras, May 18,'46."" 

And at the lower end of the Hall, tsvo tablets: — 

“*[ will never leave my wounded behind me.” 
“We must cherish the Constitution to the last.” 

From each of the pillars was suspended a silver 
shield, bearing the name of some of the officers who 
distinguished themselves under General ‘laylor, as 
follows:— 

On the right, Vintox, Scorr, Harpin, Cray, 
May, Lincoxy. 

On the lett, T'wices, Ransom, SHerman, Worth, 
Rinecoip, YELL. 

At the upper end—Bourt ter, Brace. 

At the lower end of the Hall—Wesstrer, Mc 
Kee. 

From the mouth of the Eagle over the clock at 
the lower end of the hall, was a scroll with the in- 
scription :— 

‘sWar, at all times and under all circumstances, I 
deem a national calamity.” 

The “children’s clock” at this end of the hall, was 
so shrouded with black, as to disclose only the dial- 
plate and the arms of Massachusetts. 

At the upper end of the hall, in the centre, there 
was a scroll bearing those memorable last words:— 

“IT AM PREPARED; | HAVE ENDEAVORED TO BO MY 
purty.” 

And on the right of this, a tablet with this inscrip- 
tion, in silver letters:— 

“It has been my constant aim to perform my whole 
duty without fear and without favor.” 

And on the left another, with this:— 

*[ will carry out in good faith the views of my 
government, though I be sacrificed in the effort.” 

These decorations were in good taste, and pro- 
duced a five effect. 

‘Temporary staircases from the street had been pro- 
vided at the west end of Faneuil Hall, for the ac- 
commodation of ladies, for whom the galleries were 
reserved. They were crowded long before the ar- 
rival of the procession. ‘I'he audience were all final- 
ly seated at a few minutes before 3 o’clock. 

The light from the windows being excluded by the 
drapery, the Hall was lighted with gas, and the effect 
on entering it from broad daylight, produced by the 
reflection of the comparatively dim light upon the 
funeral emblems which were presented on every side 
was very striking. 

‘The services were performed in conformity with 
the previous announcement, viz.:—Luther’s Judg- 
ment Hymn; Reading from the Scriptures, by Dr. 
Blagden, Prayer by Rev. Mr. Lothrop, and the Fu- 
neral Oration by Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr. 

[Advertiser of Saturday. 

[The question naturally arises, why all this expensive 
honor to the memory of a man, who ten years ago, was 
barely known to one of a thousand of our citizens? It 
is simply because he has always done his duty in the 
situation where Providence has placed him—and done 
it in a disinterested, wise and humane manner. Let 
our young readers remember this, that the way to rise 
in the world, and gain the affections of others, is to be 





dutiful and kind. The same principle will apply in re- 





gard to our duty toGod. We fing in 
the Bible the following passage, “Why 
doth the Lord thy God require of thes 
but to do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with thy God.” And again 
God says, “Them that honor me, | 
will honor.” May our young readey 
learn and practice these duties, and it 
will be well with them here and her. 
after. ] 





— 


Poctrp. 
THE “ HOUSEHOLD DIRGE” 


BY R. H. STODDARD, 
I’ve lost my little May at last! 
She perished in the Spring, 
When earliest flowers began to bud 
And earliest birds to sing ; , 
I laid ber in a country grave, 
A rural, soft retreat, 
A marble tablet o’er her head, 
And violets at her feet. 








I would that she were back again, 
In all her childish bloom, 

My joy and hope have followed her, 
My heart is in her tomb! 

I know that she has gone away, 
I know that she is fled, 

I miss her every where, and yet 
I cannot make her dead! 


I wake the children up at dawn, 
And say a simple prayer, 
And draw them round the morning meal, 
But one is wanting there! 
I see a little chair apart, 
A little pianafore, 
And‘Memory fills the vacancy, 
As Time will—evermore! 


I sit within my room, and write 
The lone and weary hours, 

And iniss the little maid again 
Among the window flowers, 

And miss her with her toys beside 
My desk in silent play ; 

And then I turn and look for her, 
But she has flown awyy! 


I drop my idle pen and hark, 
And catch the faintest sound, 
She must be playing hide-and-seek 
In shady nooks around ; 
She’ll come and climb my chair again, 
And peep my shoulder o’er; 
I heard a stifled laugh—but no, 
She cometh nevermore! 


I waited only yester-night, 
The evening service read, 





And lingered for my idol’s kiss 
Before she went to bed; 

Forgetting she had gone before, 
In slumbers soft and sweet, 

A monument above her head, 
And violets at her feet! [Knicker’er. 


——— 


GENTLY CHIDE. 
Gently chide thy erring brother, 
Speak not in reproachful strains ; 
Cruel words will only smother 
All the good that yet remains. 


Do to him as you would ever 
Have him do to you and yours, 

Gently chide, for you can never 
Know the trials he endures :— 


You can never know the sorrow 
That attends his daily life ; 

Hoping joy the coming morrow— 
Finding naught but care and strife. 


Struggling on mid griefand sadness, 
Fighting vice from day to day ; 
Driven at length almost to madness, 

Wildly he has gone astray. 


Still below his mental blindness 
Lingers yet a little flame, 

Which by words of love and kindness 

Might be made to blaze again. 


Gently chide him; O, remember 
You have often gone astray ; 
Rouse him softly from his slumber, 
Lead him on in virtue’s way. L. F. w. 
No. Danville, Vt. [ Rambler. 
a 


A HAPPY THOUGHT. 

Some sweet warbler in the London 
Times utters the following beautiful 
sentiment. Lay it to heart, friends. 
It contains gentle, but heart-reaching 
reproof :— 
There is a voice within me, 

And ’tis so sweet a voice, 
That its soft lisping wins me, 

Till tears start to mine eyes: 
Deep from my soul it springeth, 

Like hidden melody ; 
And evermore it singeth 

This song of songs to me ; 
“This world is full of beauty, 

As other worlds above; 
And if we did our duty, 





Tt micht he full af leave!” 


So 


¥ 














